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THE CIRCULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

'gnms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. Y.” 
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Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H. Tuacwxer, Superintendent. 


Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other pxtterns. 

C. Exuuis, Master-workman. 


Steele-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Miturr, C. Ons, Agents. 


Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Revnoips, 2 


Mrs. E. Wuirriexp, § Superintendents. 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haun, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Cirncurar Office. 
G, CampBetu. 
Designing and Wood=Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Assoviation. 
Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Comumune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Mil'ing. Address, 


M. L,. WORDEN;..... PUINEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their KReligious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of Tre Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Expleined and De- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


OneIpA ASSOCIATION. 


ka@g-Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to ,all 
parts of the country. 


8a Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinetly as possible. 





Discovery oF THe THIRTY-FIFTH ASTEROID.—A 


letter dated April 27th, received in Boston from Lon- | 


don, announces that on the 19th yet another or the 
thirty-fifth Asteroid was discovered by Dr. Luther, 
at Bilkin Prussia, or but thirteen days after the thir- 
ty-fourth was first seen in Paris by M. Chacornac. 





PATA AAAAAAAAALD ARADO” 
A Morning Carol. 
BY M. F, TUPP=R. 
Open the casement, and up with the sun! 
His gallant journey has bugun : 
Over the hills his chariot is rolled, 
Bannered with glory, and burnished with gold; 
Over the hill he comes sublime, 
Bridegroom of earth, and brother of time! 


Day hath broken, joyous and fair, 
Fragrant and fresh is the morning air, 
Beauteous and bright are those orient hues, 
Balmy and sweet those morning dews, 

Oh, there is health, and wealth, and bliss, 
In dawning Nature’s motherly kiss! 


Lo, the wondering world awakes, [lakes, 
With its rosy-tipped mountains and gleaming 
With its fields and Cities, deserts and trees, 

Its calm old cliffs and sounding seas, 

In all their gratitude blessing Him 

Who dwelleth between the cherubim ! 


Break away boldly from sleep’s laden chain, 
Seek not to forge that fetter again : 

Rather with vigor and resolute nerve, 

Up, to bless man, and thy Master serve, 
Thankful and hopeful, and happy to raise 

The fering of prayer, and the incense of praise. 


Weather Experience. 
COLLOQUIAL NOTES. 

I have been interested in inquiring into 
the cause of the suffering that comes on 
persons when the weather is bad, and 
I am satisfied that a great part of it 
arises not from the mere changes of the 
weather, the atmosphere, wind or vapor; 
but from the general grumbling of spirit 
that arises in the whole community of 
human life. A bad ‘spell of weather’ 
makes a great class of persons feel cross, 
and so generates a peevish, corroding 
spirit ; and this general element oper- 
ates through sympathy on those who have 
their nerves and brain in a sensitive, im- 
pressible state, so that they feel a poi- 
sonous induence poured through their 
whole system. It is really an infusion 
of poison from the spiritual atmosphere, 
and the spirit of the devil. You may 
say the weather is bad, if you please ; 
but if there was nothing but the weather 
concerned, it would be a small thing — 
This general reaction against it more 
than doubles tie evils of it ; and weak, 
sensitive persons have far more distress 
than they would have if the weather was 
the only trouble in the case. There is the 
chill of the weather, perhaps; but there 
is also the terrible chill of the unthank- 
ful spirit along with it. 

Every person who has a grumbling 
spirit against the weather, increases the 
evils of it ; and before we find fault with 
any weather or climate, we had better try 
what influence a really thankful commu- 
nity heart will have upon it. Let us put 
a stop to this complaining against it, this 
poisonous spiritual action, and stir our- 
selves up to submission, thankiulness, re- 
joicing, and then see what kind of an 
atmosphere we have. The best location 
on the face of the earth would lose all 
its salubrity under a grumbling spirit. 

It is good for us to know where we are 
spiritually as well as externally. Exter- 
nally, we are in the middle of the State 
of New York. Spiritually, we are in what 
the Bible calls the world ; and ‘the whole 
world lieth in the wicked one.’ The flesh, 
which is a representative ot the devil, is 
that sphere of life that is subject to 
watter. It is a sphere of spirit that 
emanates from souls that are in the pris- 
on of thebody—under the power of car- 








nality. You may conceive then that the 
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| HE 0 I R C UL A R . element which we call the weather, which 


is sometimes good and beautiful, and 
sometimes sour and dreary and change- 
able—that this element has under it 
that other spiritual element, the flesh ; 
and that spiritual element changes with 
it, is at its mercy, is up and down ac- 
cording as the weather is. If the weath- 
er is stormy, that spiritual element be- 
aynes stormy. If the weather is cold 
and chilly, that spiritual element takes 
on the same tone. And when the weath- 
er is beautiful, that spiritual element 
becomes buoyant and over-excited with 
delight. That is the element we are liv- 
ing in, and which is constantly impressing 
us more or less, according to our weakness 
and impressibility. But by the gospel of 
Christ, and by the power of his resurrec- 
tion, we can break loose from this tyranny 
of the flesh and the devil. If we know 
where we are, and what it is that affects 
us, if we stand in a state of intelligence, 
we can set our wills on the right side, 
and use our tongues on the right side, 
and n.ake up our minds that if we are 
but a very small part, or even one alone, 
in the name of the Lord we can overcome 
the whole world. But you would have 
to go out of the world if you would get 
where there is not this spirit of grumb- 
ing against the weather. The world 
over, the flesh is subject to the external 
powers, ‘the prince of the power of the 


air,’ and like a barometer it rises and 
falis with the weather. ‘This 18 true 


wherever man exists. It will do 110 good 
to move from one latitude to another— 
you will find yourself scalded with this 
burning hell-fire every time the weather 
changes, in any place on the face of the 
earth that can be picked out, wherever 
man is, and the flesh is, and the devil. 
Everywhere, nervous people that are weak 
and impressible, are tormented with 
changes of the weather. There is no es- 
caping that torment except by escaping 
into the resurrection, 


The Shady Side of History. 

The fact that the Second Coming of 
Christ, the most important event in the 
experience of the world, though unmista- 
kably located on the chart of time at the 
termination of Judaism, was not recog- 
nized and recorded by worldly scribes, is a 
true index of the superficiality and worth- 
lessness of what is called history. But it 
does not stand alone asa warning of the 
incompetency of human records. We 
find aclass of similar facts, large enough 
to substantiate the principle, that unin- 
spired history is not reliable for informa- 
tion about any of the great spiritual 
events which have been, and are, the real 
axles of human movement and destiny. 

God has himself recorded in the Bible, 
his own doings, in former ages; and 
mighty and notable they are—notable 
even to sensual eye-sight. But what has 
the world that witnessed them done to 
perpetuate their memory P—Where is 
the worldly history of the war of miracles 
in Egypt, when Moses and Aaron hum- 
bled the pride of Pharach ? Where is 
there any account, out of the Bible, of 
the sublime session of the legislature of 








heaven on Mount Sinai? Have the As- 
syrians left any record of the work of the 
angel who destroyed their army of a hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand men in one 
night ? The Babylonians are silent 
about the miraculous victories of Daniel, 
and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
which compelled the Golden head of all 
the empires of the Gentiles to do fealty to 
the God of Israel. 

Look now at the times of the New 
Testament. What has cotemporary pro- 
fane history, Jewish or Gentile, to say 
about Jesus Christ, who for three years 
swept disease and death, routed before 
him, over the length and breadth of Ju- 
dea ; and whose religion has since revo- 
lutionized the world? The scantiest 
mention of him may be found in Jose- 
phus, and some of the Roman writers, 
and that is all. The Jews and Romans, 
though they knew of his resurrection by 
the report of the sentinels that were pres- 
ent when the archangel opened his tomb, 
carefully suppressed all record of the fact. 
Who but the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, have told us anything of the sub-. 
lime meeting of heaven and earth on the 
day of Pentecost ? Paulalone reports the 
fiery epiphany of the Lord Jesus on the 
plains of Damascus, though he had fel- 
low witnesses who might have entered 
the fact in the journals of the world. 

The truth is, the world, under the 
reign of Satan, is nat marely gnnerficial 
careless and forgetful in relation to God’s 
intrusions upon it from time to time, but 
is under spiritual bonds to positively sup- 
press with jealous care, all memorials of 
such facts. The deliberate knavery of 
the Jewish dignitaries, in relation to the 
resurrection of Christ, is a specimen of 
the window-blinds which darken the 
whole of the spiritual side of history. 





What isa Blush ¢ 

What isa blush? It is an act of the beart 
in its extreme ramifications, the capillaries. 
These small vessels become distended and _ fill 
with blood, and the face and neck become red 
with the increased quantity of the vital fluid 
seen through the transparent skin. What oc- 
casions this? An emotion of the brain, you 
say. he eye of the modest young woman 
sees the form, or hier ears hear the voice of 
some interesting youth who is approaching or 
close at hand, and her mother or ber aunt gives 
her a wink, and her young female friend gives 
her a humorous caution, and behold ina mo- 
ment her face flushes, and perhaps she even 
runs away to hide her emotion, and the young 
man imagines he is avoided. It was the brain 
that did it dll, was it? ‘{ruly, without a brain 
she could not have been so affected, but nei- 
ther would she have been so affected without 
eyes or ears. And yet no one avers that the 
eyes and the ears are the seats of emotion. 
The direct ageutin flushing is the blood, and 
the blood is the heart—the liquid of the heart, 
as all the blood-vessels are merely their branch- 
es and its twigs. ‘he heart also palpitates with 
emotion—the pulse is affected directly by our 
feelings. ‘The heart even bursts with grief as 
the flood rushes forcibly back upon it under 
the influence of excitement. Fear exhibits it- 
self in paleness, or deficiency of blood in the 
capillaries ; rage exhibits itself in redness or a 
rushing of agitated blood into them. In ex- 
treme cascs it amounts even to blackness. The 
veins and the arteries swell or shrink with emo- 
tion ; the pulse tells the condition of the body 
as well as of the mind. A fevered body and a 
fevered mind will both quicken it; and tran- 
quility is exhibited in the slow and regular beat 
of the pendulum of life. It is a mysterious 
relatiouship that subsists between the feelings 





and the blood ; but it is quite as intelligible ag 
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that which subsists between the feelings and 
the braix, and no phrenological science will ev- 
er falsify \he direct and instantaneous exhibi- 
tion of the feelings, the emotions, and the pas- 
sions in the heart. For this heart, be it re- 
membered, is omnipresent inthe body. There 
is not a spot where it is not. » It has its center 
in the chest, but its center only ; the arteries 
and the veins are as much a part of the heart 
as the branches are of a tree, and they possess 
all its clasping properties. It therefore fills 
the body and the brain also, and is the myste- 
rious well-source of that life which is indepen- 
dent of our will, and therefore controls and 
masters us, as passions all naturally do.—Wew 
York Weekly Leader. 
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The Better Mediumship. 

The operation of the new spirit Theology or 
Rapping movement, is apparently to turn the at- 
tention of its professors in an admiring or even 
semi-eestatic way, toward death, and the region 
of which death is the entrance. To the same ex- 
tent it must detract from their practical interest 
in the concerns of life. If scenes of such untold 
glory are opened to the mind by communication 
with the disembodied state, why look in any other 
direction? Of what use are toilsome and ill-paid 
attempts to improve this world in the face of such 
immensely superior conditions as are gained by 
cetting out of it ? 

Accordingly we find that with a great redun- 
dancy of ecstatic revelations among the spiritual- 
ists, there 1s very little tendency to positive social] 
or moral effort, still less execution, and practically 
no result so far as the welfare of living in this 
world is concerned. 

In thus setting their faces spiritward, away from 
earth and matter, they are in a position corres- 
ponding in some respects to that of the Primitive 
Church before the Second Ccming ; with this dif- 
ference however, that in the one case the object of 
attraction was a resurrection being, and in the 
other it is the miscellaneous dead whose spirits 
have not passed the judgment crisis, still lese the 
resurrection. 

Is it the object of Providence now to turn this 
world over into ghost-land? to have it succumb 


tn the disemhodied lrinadam and edapt tha enn. 
ditions of the dead? True Spiritualism reads the 


call of the times differently. It sees that Primit- 
ive church, who 1800 years ago were receiving 
‘manifestations’ from Christ in the angelic sphere, 
now approaching, with all the improvements of 


their heavenly residence to embody themselves in: 


outward society, and take possession of the earth 
and its appurtenances for the use of the eternal 
kingdom. The earthly is the bride of the heay- 
enly, and the influence of a true magnetism from 
heaven will show itself not in dreams of an- 
other state which lets the present life run to 
waste, but in earnest practical effort to yield up so- 
ciety, business, pleasure, and all external concerns 
to the possession and adornment of the resurrec- 
tion Community. Since the establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the heavens at the Second 
Coming of Christ, the true ‘mediums’ have been 
those who In faith have worked at clearing away 
the rubbish of falsehood and making the world 
inhabitable by deeds of unity and love. There 
is much of this yet to be done; and to this nobler 
mediumship there is an opening for all receptive 
hearts.’ 





Miltonian Scripture. 

In reading lately Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” we 
have been led to think that the current theories 
respecting the original character of Satan, the 
atonement, the sexual relations in heaven, &c., 
owe their origin perhaps as much to that popular 
poem as to any other source. The bock has been 
at least a strong arsenal of religious theory and 
speculation, on which doubtless more than on the 
Bible the ‘church militant’? has been tempted to 
rely for help. It is one of the books that, like 
Pilgrim’s Progress, has become virtually canon- 
ized in the religious mind, so that its sentiments 
are naturally enough identified withthe common 
faith. For instance, the popular legal idea of the 
atonement—of the exclusively vicarious nature of 
Christ’s sufferings, or the necessity of his death 
to satisfy the claims of justice—is expressed in 
all its strength in Milton. God is represented as 
enthroned on high, inflexible in justice; and man, 
just fallen, to expiate his guilt, is with his whole 
posterity inexorably doomed to death: 

* Die he or justice must : unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satigfaction, pratH FOR pEaTH.,”? 








Christ’s death to satisfy a rigid justice, as is ex- 
pressed in these lines, we may refer to a simple 
statement recorded in the 2d of Hebrews, show- 
ing the true nature of his death, and the reason 
or necessity for it, viz:—“that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death,” 
and thus loose his captives. Plainly, Christ died 
for the same reason that he was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,’ not to satisfy the claims: of di- 
vine justice, but because man was unable to cope 
with his great enemy alone—and because God so 
loved him that he sent his Son to destroy his ad- 
versary- 

Again, on the subject of the sexual nature of 
spirits, the indefinite idea that is common concern- 
ing them, has its development in Milton. His 
general assumption is, (on what grounds we know 
not,) that spirits are created masculine; but then 


he also curiously holds that— 
“Spirits, when they please, 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure, 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh ; but, in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil.”’ 

This is certainly an indefinite theory concerning 
the sexual form of spiritual natures. But in an- 
other place, we find some approximation at least 
toward what we think is plainly the Bible theory 
of the sexuality of heavenly beings. Yor, in like- 
ning spiritual to corporeal forms for purposes of 


illustration, the query is ventured— 

“ What if Earth 

Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 

Each to the other like, more than on carth is thought?” 


Milton’s description of Adam and Eve in Par- 
adise, as first discovered by Satan, contains some 
interesting passages—too long, perhaps, to be quo- 
ted now. As apropos, however, to the present 
time, we may mention that it was the loving 
companionship of man and woman in all their 
daily avocations, that reflected most their divine 
origin, and that seemed most of all to provoke 
the deyil’s envy, and hasten him in laying his 
plans for their seduction. 











Borrowed Architecture. 


Within the last few years a strong and prevail- 
ing desire for tasteful residences and architectural 
effect has taken possession of nearly all classes in 
this country ; the result is that the country is fill- 
ing up with imitations of foreign models both 
classic and mediaeval, but chiefly the latter.— 
Here is what an English tourist says of them: 

‘Because a tribe of savages were so rude in 
the arts that they could not make large panes 
of glass for their windows, therefore they made 
small ones, lozenge-shaped and united by strips 
of lead. Because the same savages lived in a 
perpetual state of brawls and encounters with 
each other, they needed houses which possessed 
in some measure the qualities of fortresses. 
There were the round towers at each corner, 
from the heights of which the defenders might 
pelt their enemies with stones, and the windows 
were made purposely narrow that an invader 
might not be able to squeeze his body through. 
So far was this contest between the desire of 
enjoying the light of heaven and the fear of 
making an opening in the wall carried, that a 
compromise was often effected by the cutting 
out a slit just big enough to discharge an arrow 
through. That the civilized descendants of 
these barbarians should have consented to live 
in such houses was not very wonderful, secing 
that their rulers had always taken great pains 
to strike their imaginations with mediaval 
display, as a means of reconciling them to the 
iniquity and plunder of mediaeval institutions. 
For those rulers the medizeval castle is but a 
piece of stage property in the grand national 
melodrama, as heraldry itself is a sort of na- 
tional mythology in which they and their fam- 
ilies figure as the divinities. But that a peo- 
ple of sound sense like the Americans should 
have yielded to the folly, shows, indeed, a de- 
plorable weakness, and as if mankind were des- 
tined to live torever in a state of puerility. 
When we see some battlemented and turreted 
imitation of foreign castles we can not refrain 
from asking ourselves, despite its imposing appear- 
ance, {s there not something radically absurd in 
thus taking what were once sfern utilities in a 
barbarous age and using them for ornaments? We 
have, on atime, had our sensibilities sweetly 
stirred upon view of some old, substantial, and 
comfort-suggesting farm-mansion looking out 
from some leafy and shady nook upon New York 
Bay, when, on the other hand, one of these paint 
and paper castles, all glittering—not in the least 
moss and ivy grown—and lifting its turreted out- 
line against sky and cloud, has given us a feeling 
of disgust. It does seem in right reason that 





In contrast with such an inexorable demand for 


progress here lies in the discovery of new forms 
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ings for new institutions. 


as life should be judged by its tendencies rather 
than results, we will take courage from these 
blunders. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
KANSAS. 
| It will be recollected that after the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill had passed Congress, the contest be- 
tween Slavery and Anti-slavery was renewed in 
another field—i. e., by actual scttlement of the 
disputed territory. Large parties of settlers went 
on there from the free States, and on the other 
hand the Slaveholders were not backward in 
sending on squatters from Missouri and the Slave 
States. This strife has at length begun to result 
in bloodshed. Ata meeting of the hostile fac- 
tions lately, a dispute arose between a Pro-slavery 
leader and an Abolitionist lawyer about the bal- 
ance of votes, in which the former was shot.— 
The murderer is in custody; but his act is only 
an expression of the temper of both parties. 
PERILOUS WRECK. 

The Steamship Golden Age, with 750 passen- 
gers and $1,300,000 in specie on board, struck 
ona rock about five miles from Panama, on the 
28th of April, and soon sunk. No lives were lost 
however, and in consequence of the shallowness 
of the water, hopes are entertained of saving the 
vessel, 














ITEMS. 


—The streets of New-York will no 
longer be the dirty, disgusting streets they have 
been. The company who now have charge of 
them use machines for sweeping, and adopt a 
regular system as to time. During the past week 
2,294 loads of ashes and dirt have been removed 
from the First, Second, Fourth and Sixth wards, 
The principal streets will soon be swept nightly. 


—The English government has _ bor- 
rowed a Joan of £16,000,000 sterling, from the 
Rothschilds. 

—By the construction of continuous 
lines of telegraph from western Europe to the seat 
of war, news is transmitted from the Crimea to 
London in the space of a few hours. In conjunc- 
tion with a swift steamship passage across the 
ocean, we shonld be able to receive intelligence 
from the frontier of Asia, the land of Turks and 
Tartars, within about ten days. The war is not 
without a use in promoting communication. 

—Last year’s guage contest at Erie is 
not even now ended. The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture and the Erie towns-people are determined to 
have a break, and the railroad company of course 
are doing all in their power to obtain a continu- 
ous line. 


—The St. Mary’s canal is so far com- 
pleted as to permit the commencement of naviga- 
tion, thus opening communication between the 
lower Lakes and Lake Superior. 


—At Edgefield, South Carolina, the 
Thermometer stood at 98 degrees in the shade on 
the 20th of April. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Sunday, May 14.—It is customary during this 
season to appoint ‘bees’ for specific jobs of work 
nearly every morning at five o’clock, which ca!] 
together a large party of men and women yolun- 
teers, and no part of the day is more pleasantly 
spent than this gregarious hour before breakfast. 
Any one who has the responsibility of a job, or 
has a special interest in having it done, mentions 
it the evening before, with an invitation to a 
general bee, and the red rising sun of the next 
morning greets us in the field. One morning it 
is the kitchen group which invites to a bee in the 
meadows for gathering cowslips for dinner: an- 
other time the farmers call for the filling up of a 
ditch where draining tiles have been laid; a third 
morning this week the carpenters headed a party 
for clearing up the litter of a new building.— 
These spontancous labor-sorties, lasting but an 
hour in the purest and sweetest of morning air, 
with the sparkling dew, the flowers and birds to 
accompany, are as attractive as they are effective. 
The stroke of twenty, thirty or fifty at a piece 
of work even for a few minutes in a bee, is never 
in vain; and the system is particularly useful, ap- 
plied to those monotonous kinds of work which 
in detail would tire out one or two workers ; done 
by storm by a large company, they are, as the 
phrase is, ‘ nothing but fun.’ 

Notes or a Day.—The washing group of about 
twenty men and twenty women, and the breakfast 





getters—two men and two women—occupied the 


instead of imitations—the borrowing of old build- 
For all this, these ef- | 
forts mark a tendency towards the beautiful ; and 








basement floors principally, from half past four 


in the morning. The milkers and dairy hands 
were on the alert at five; among the former we 
had two lady volunteers this morning. Break- 
fast at six; after breakfast a bulletin arranged 
last evening by the managers of business for the 
distribution of work, was written in large letters 
and hung up in front of the book shelves in the 
parlor as follows: 
OrvDER oF THE Day. 
Work on the Reservoir, 
Messrs. so-and-so——six men. 
Washing, 
[The names of eight men.] 
Spreading Manure, 
[Two men.] 
Mixing Compost, 
[Six men.] 
Garden, 
[Iwo men.] 

These appointments are for the movable hands, 
exclusive of the teamsters and others having fixed 
duties. At half-past six the Community gather 
in the parlor where there is reading aloud for 
three-fourths of an hour, from the book of Macca- 
bees, and from the Circular a Wome-Talk entitled 
* The glorified Church. At the close of the as- 
sembly Mr. R. announces that there is an oppor- 
tunity to work on traveling bags for all not other- 
wise employed—having in view to send off as 
many as can be finished to New-York to-morrow. 
Then the members scatter to the posts indicated 
in the ‘order of the day ;’ the teams are soon 
seen at work in the front meadow turning over 
the black soil. Mr. ‘I. and his assistant are busi- 
ly manipulating in the pear orchard. Mr. B. with 
his corp of boys is at work regulating the back 
yard ; and among other miscellanea in-doors and 
out, Mr. C. is adjusting the accounts of the re- 
turned peddlers, (the last one having come in yes- 
terday from a trip to Chicago,) and preparing to 
fit out another company to leave to-morrow.— 
Mr. N. goes to the shop to pack a box of traps for 
the west. After dinner and music, there is an 
hour’s assembly in the parlor for work on bags 
for those whose occupation permit; then the 
business of the different groups during the after- 
noon till supper. Three-fourths of an hour’s study 
of Physiology in the parlor, and one hour’s meet- 
ing for criticism and general interchange, complete 
the organized employments of the day. ‘This 
gives a glance only at such matters as come under 
my observation during the day. The details of 
gardening and mechanical operations, of the mill, 
dairy, cooking, sewing, school, music lessons, and 
housework, of course have their share in filling 
up the occupation and interest of various classes 
in the Community. Notwithstanding this seem- 
ing complexity of our industrial system, and the 
frequent changes that are made in individual em- 
ployment, we get on without. confusion, and on 
the whole approach more and more toward a har- 
monic and symmetrical development of our practi- 
cal life. 

SCENE FROM THE PRINTING-OPFICE WINDOW.— 

Across the creek which runs near below the 
window where we sit, is a little patch ot meadow 
covered with green tender grass, dotted with 
dandelions, and Mr, L. has just turned in to it six 
little calves that first opened their eyes this Spring, 
and have been shut up in the barn till now. They 
stand stupidly under the fence awhile: they can- 
not measure distance, we umagine—perhaps the 
great world they have been ushered into does not 
look any bigger to them than the little pen they 
have left. But now they are finding out things— 
they venture forth, and meeting no hindrance, 
begin to run—they run to the bounds of the lot 
in all directions, and always back again to Mr. L. 
who stands watching them. You can see they 
are delighted with the novelty of space and un- 
obstructed locomotion. They do not belong to 
the order of animals most distinguished for nim- 
bleness, but this once they throw up their tails 
and run for the fun of it. Now they are sobered 
down and begin to walk leisurely about. A smart 
shower descends. Here is another novelty, some- 
thing they do not understand. They look wist- 
ful and cowering—and begin to moo. Now it 
holds up. They put their noses to the grass and 
smell of it, but are evidently in a state of simplic- 
ity yet as to what it was made for. Altogether 
an amusing scene of inexperience. 


Correspondence. 
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Visit to Prof. Mapes--Agricultural Suggestions. 
Newark, N. J., May 13, 1855. 

Dear Frienps: In a late letter I spoke of 

calling at Prof. Mapes’ establishment, situated two 

miles south of here. It was on a fine May morn- 

ing that we took our way thither; and to me, the 
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green grass, the singing birds, the full-blooming 
peach, pear, and cherry trees of the wayside were 
refreshing sights, after gazing at nothing for some 
time past but city scenery. 

The Professor was not in his office when we 
first arrived; but we were politely received by 
Mr. H. C. Var, ‘Consulting Agriculturist,’ and 
who is, I believe, Prof. Mapes’ assistant in the ed- 
itorial department of the Working Farmer.— 
Though himself a young man, he has a number of 
pupils in Scientific Agriculture, in which he ap- 
peared to be much at home. In allusion to our 
Community, he said that he had often heard of 
us through the circulating reports; but expressed 
himself as not placing much confidence in them, 
and as being desirous of visiting and judging of us 
for himself. He thinks of calling on you during 
the summer, as he expects to deliver lectures in 
the vicinity of Oneida. 

We were shown through the Phosphate Fac- 

tory, where, we were informed, they turn off 
twenty-five tons of the fertilizer per day when in 
full operation. They were now engaged in making 
the newly invented fertilizer known as Nitrogen- 
jzed Super-phosphate of Lime, it being composed 
equal quantities of ground dried blood and Im- 
proved Super-phosphate of Lime. Ih issaid to 
possess great forcing qualities, which render it 
yery valuable for gardening purposes. There 
were hundreds of hogsheads about the buildings 
filled with dried blood, collected from all parts of 
the United States; which is allowed to remain in 
casks often two or three years before using. It 
becomes quite hard, and resembles a mineral sub- 
stance more than any thing else. The mode of 
applying this new manure, as recommended by 
Prof. Mapes, is to first mix it with twice or more 
its bulk of soil ; and then in the case of hill crops, 
as corn or potatoes, throw two-thirds of a gill 
around each hill, and immediately hoe it in—re- 
peating the treatment at each hoeing. 

You may remember a digging or spading ma- 
chine being on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
which did not give good satisfaction in its prac- 
tical operations. Its inventor has since turned 
it over to Prof. Mapes, who has been making im- 
provements on it, so that it is expected to be soon 
introduced to the public as a complete, and very 
yaluable agricultural implement. A modern sub- 
soil plow is placed in the forepart of the machine, 
which lifts or loosens up the earth to the depth 
of 15 inches. A set of revolving teeth or spades, 
are set just behind it, which follow after and dig 
up the soil ina very thorough manner to the 
depth of 10 or more inches. I saw where it had 
been tried, and the ground was pulverized more 
effectually than in ordinary spading. 

On returning to the office, we met Prof. Mapes 
and had a friendly talk with him on Scientific 
Agriculture. He considers Salt a valuable ma- 
nure, and remarked that at Oneida we could get 
it for little or nothing from the boiling pans of 
the salt-works in that vicinity. He says that 
muck, in its pure state, contains much tannic acid: 
which, as in the case of a tanned rawhide, hinders 
decomposition and the free action of ammonia.— 
Hence the need of something to destroy the ac- 
tion of the tannic acid. A solution consisting of 
two parts lime to one of salt, he said would do 
this, and render the muck much more yaluable. 

In speaking of his mode of treating the tomato, 
he said that 40 per cent. of the fruit always sets 
within 18 inches of the main stock, and his way 
is to pinch off the vine at about this distance.— 
The result is that his tomatoes are eight days 
earlier, of a finer quality, and each vine produces 
more in weight, than if left without the pruning. 

On the subject of cultivating the sweet potatoe, 
he recommended what is called the robbing treat- 
ment, which is to run your hand under the hill, 
and take out the big ones as fast as they grow.— 
This loosens up the soil and gives the small onesa 
chance to thrive. It is said to be practised at 
the south, where the season admits of their taking 
potatoes out of the same hill the year round. 

Yourstruly, Henry G. ALLEN. 
Springfield, Muss., May, 8, 1855. 

I have for some time past felt an inspiration to 
write to you and express my thankfulness for the 
Circular you send so freely. I receive it asa 
love-token, a gift from God; its weekly visits re- 
fresh and strengthen my spirit. I rejoice that I 
was ever led to receive Christ manifest in the 
fiesh an ever present savior. For a long time be- 
fore embracing this faith, there was a deep void 
in my heart, an inward longing for a nearer re- 
lation with God, that never was satisfied till 
Christ came in and took full possession. I know 
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I have several times tried the faith cure, and 
find Christ the most successful physician I ever 
employed. My health never was better than at 
present. I expect to find perfect health in the 
resurection life of Christ. My most earnest de- 
sire is that Christ’s prayer may be answered in 
us that we may be one with him even as he and 
the Father are one. I truly love the spirit that 
can say, all mine is thine and thize is mince. I 
like your system of criticism much. The Spirit 
of truth is a good critic; it will lead us into all 
truth as we become receptive to its influence. 
There are none that I know of in this city of like 
faith with me, yet I am far from being alone. 
In union with God, all his children are present— 
faith knows no distance. M. H. G. 


Inland, Cedar Co., lowa, Apr. 28, 1855. 

Dear Bro. B.—When you visited us in Illi- 
nois, you seemed charmed with the beautiful, 
and spoke of our glorious sunsets, which I think 
are more beautiful here than there. But of all 
the beautiful objects that I ever beheld, there is 
none seems to me so much like heaven as the 
broad, unbounded prairie, clothed in the lovely 
green of spring, unmarred by fences, corner bounds, 
or any other mark of isolation ; and my soul longs 
for that time when earth shall be as free from the 
workings of Satan, as these lovely ficlds now are 
from the works of man. 


I acknowledge God’s goodness to us in al] 
things. He truly withholds no good thing from 
us. I have no trouble or discontent with my out- 
ward circumstances, But the enemy of all right- 
eousness is constantly throwing obstacles in the 
way of my spiritual progression. I find however. 
that the same conflicts are accomplished in my 
brethren that are in the world. Sometimes he 
will so perfectly identify himself with me that I 
cannot discern him, and then show his enormity 
and say it is in vain for me to confess Christ.— 
But when he has pitched in hay in this way till I 
have almost suffocated, and despaired of life, some 
criticism, item of experience, or explanation in 
the next Circular, will bring him to the light, 
and then a hearty confession of Christ will rout 
him for that time. So I find Christ is better 
than all my fears, a present help in time of trouble. 
I confess him in my heart a Savior from all sin. 
I confess him my rightful owner. I will express 
gratitude and thanks to God for salvation through 


Christ, and to your family for the Circular. 
J. C. B. 
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The Proof-sheet of Character, 

When acompositor in the printing- 
office begins to set a piece of copy, he 
may have a good purpose to do it cor- 
rectly, and go on in that purpose all the 
way through. Still, if he has not per- 
fected himself by practice the proof-sheet 
will show some errors, He will commit 
mistakes through ignorance, or for want 
of that nice faculty of inspection which 
experience tends togive. Thus it is in 
our spiritual education. We start ona 
course that Goi has set before us, with 
a full purpose to do right and please him. 
He tells us to go on and fill up our ‘ gal- 
ley,’ and presently takes a proof-sheet, 
or brings our work into judgment. Then 
it appears, perhaps, that we have com- 
mitted errors. But this is no occasion for 
self-condemnation ora spirit that says, 
‘I meant to doright, and how shall I 
have any courage to try again, if I have 
failed this time ?? It merely furnishes 
us a lesson by which to improve the next 
time ; and as a compositor may at last, 
by continuing in his purpose to be a per- 
fect workman and taking advantage of 
the lessons of his proof-sheet become safe 
against mistakes, so the follower of the 
truth may hope by a similar course to at- 
tain at length the standard of substantial 
infallibility. 


Life springing from Decay. 
‘When I am weak then am I strong.’ 
The secret of this paradox in experience, 
which every spiritual person knows more 





he has taken the throne and on it reigns Prince 
of Peace. 


or less about , may be horticulturally ex- 


plained thus: The death of the old life is 
like manure to the new. The weakness 
and decay of nature is to the spirit what 
the fall of the leaves of a tree is to its 
roots. When the natural energies of 
body and soul are decomposed as it were 
and in a dying state, then is the time for 
the resurrection energy to flourish most 
—it is provided with the nourishment it 
needs. So that a person may be in a 
very weak condition—he may feel sick in 
body and imbecile in mind, and yet be 
very fruitful in enterprise and achieve- 
ment—more fruitful than when his nat- 
ural life was sound. ‘ Dying, and behold 
we live’, was Paul’s motto. ‘ Always 
bearing about in the body the dying ot 
the Lord Jesus, that the life of Jesus 


might be made manifest in our body.’ 
J. 


Garden Associations, 

We have chosen the garden for our 
principal field of industry and source or 
subsistence. Horticulture is proposed for 
the leading business of the Communes, 
and the attractions that centre in it are 
constantly developing. There are some 
interesting Scripture associations connec- 
ted with a garden, that may be noticed. 
The Lord God planted a garden at the 
first for the happy pair he had given be- 
ing to. Out of it grew every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food, 
and it was watered by a river. He him- 
self walked in it in the cool of the day. It 
had its evening attractions for him, The 
‘garden of God’ is incidentally mentioned 
in other parts of Scripture, meaning 
doubtless the original Eden, See Gen. 
13: 10, Ezek. 28: 13, &c. The princi- 
pal scenes in Solomon’s Song are laid in 
a garden. Love and the garden seem to 
be associated in the Bible as well asin 
romance and natural taste. Christ often 
resorted with his disciples to a garden 
that lay across the book Kedron at the 
foot of the mount of Olives. It is some- 
times called the garden of Gethsemane. 
According to Calmet, Gethsemane was 
the name of an oil-press to which the 
garden belonged. In this garden Christ 
suffered alone—met the prince of this 
world in deadly strife and cast him out. 
It was in a garden that Eve admitted the 
cevil. It was in a garden that Christ 
cast him out. In this place of his ago- 
ny and triumph, he was betrayed and 
arrested, and he passed from thence to 
his crucifixion. There was a garden also 
in the place where he was crucified, and 
in it a new sepulchre into which he was 
laid. Here he appeared to Mary, she 
supposing him at first to be the gar- 
dener. Her sublime affection and his 
love for her were manifested here. 

It is very appropriate that the Com- 
munes should dedicate their gardens to 
heavenly presences. If God once walked 
in a garden, and a garden was the favo- 
rite retirement of Christ, we may hope 
to offer an acceptable invitation to good 


spirits to make our grounds their resort. 
H. 


“Working Distinctions. 
The Rev. Mr. Prime mentions with 
horror the fact that both in England, 
Scotland and Germany, he saw women-in 
the fields at work using the hoe, the spade 
and the rake, side by side with the men. 
Atione time he saw ‘a woman pulling 
away by the wayside, at one end of the 
saw, while the other end was worked by 





a man, and thus they were cutting through 
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a log of wood.’ We think that the hor- 
ror and pity are quite misplaced ; admit- 
ting the fact that both men and women 
were ignorant and poor and compelled to 
toil in the most menial way for a living, 
the circumstance that they could work to- 
gether is certainly a great alleviation of . 
their hard lot. It is well known that the 
women of the lower classes in Europe are 
much more healthy and robust than their 
equals in the country where public opin- 
ion forbids them to exercise outdoors. 
We are convinced that with such healthy 
forms and constitutions as are seen among 
German or English women,-that work out 
doors must be both pleasant and natural, 
and on the other hand that working out- 
doors with their husbands, brothers and 
fathers is one principal cause why they 
are so healthy. Let us by all means la- 
bor to abolish slavish, unattractive toil in 
all departments of life, but let us retain 
what there is of unity in labor among 
men and women, and strive and pray for 
a complete return to the Eden state when 
woman was man’s helpmeet outdoors, and 


had no separate business from him. 


Cc. A. M, 





Horticultural. 
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From a report in the Tribune of a session of 
the New York Farmers’ Club, we extract a few 
lively paragraphs as follows: 

THE AIR A FERTILIZER. 

The pressure of air upon land is 15 pounds 
to the square inch. Ifthe earth is solid, air 
cannot penetrate. Ifloose, itean, and with 
it goes moisture and ammoovia to the roots of 
plants. This is proof sufficient to show how 
valuable to the cultivator is a friable surface. 

THE VALUE OF WATER TO THE FARMER. 

Prof. Mapes made an instructive speech up- 
on water and its constituents, and its presence 
in almost all known substances. Even a dry 
sheet of paper, if freed entirely from water, 
would crumble to dust. Water is composed 
of hydrogen and oxygen, and'that is found in 
all minerals, dry and solid as they may appear. 
Water. combined with carbon, gives the dia- 
mond asa result. Water is the great lubrica- 
tor of all nature. It is water ¢hat makes the 
plant wave to the breeze, and the vegetable pal- 
atable to the taste of man or beast. Without 
water no soil can be cultivated —with an excess, 
it is unproductive. Water has the power to 
dissolve and render the hardest substances fit 
food for vegetation. Look, too, at the power 
of water. By its expansive force it tears asun- 
der the strongest rocks. Hot orcold, it ex- 
pands each way from a resting point at 40 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 

DEEP PLOWING 

Gro. E. Warine, Jr.—One of the advan- 
tages of deep cultivation is, that the earth, 
when disintegrated, has the power to condense 
the water of the atmosphere, and thus, mixing 
with the constituents of plants in the soil, it 
furnishes food for their growth. That is the 
advantage of deep plowing. Iam turning my 
land full eighteen inches deep. I use one of 
Ruggles, Nourse and Mason’s No. 77 plows, 
with three horses that will weigh 12} ewt. each, 
and plow an acre and a half in ten hours. 

IRRISATION. 


Prof. Mares.—Recent experiments, in this 
country and Europe, have fully settled the 
question that underdrained and subsoiled land 
is always benefited by irrigation, because water 
cannot stagnate. Such land will give two or 
three heavier crops of grass than, before it was 
thus treated, it would give at one mowing. 

IMPORTING EGGS. 


Mr. Rosrnson said that one of the strongest 
arguments he had met with in favor of increased 
roduction in this country, was a ve er that he 
held in his hand, that stated that Miller, Having 
& Co., preduce dealers in this city, had just 
received from Havre, France, a thousand dozen 
of hens’ eggs. Now, is it possible, that with 
all our cackling and “great improvement in 
poultry,” we are importing eggs——that we can- 
not produce enough upon all our broad acres 
for the consumption of the country? Certainly 
‘the drouth’ is not chargeable with a short crop 
of eggs. It is ashame to our country that we 
must go abroad for food. What are we com- 
ing to? Mr. Robinson mentioned the fine, 
fresh appearance of these eggs, and that the 





sizes were almost double our home product. 
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A gentleman present said that was easily ac- 
counted for.’ At Havre, eggs are sold by the 
pound. 
WASTE LAND ABOUT CITIES. 
Agentleman present made some remarks 
about the waste land around all towns, and 
asked if no way could be adopted by which 


‘ such land may be made to produce food for 


man until needed for habitation. 

Soon Roxrnson.—There was but one way. 
and of that we have no hope while the people 
continue to practice a barbarism worse than 
that of the North-western savages who keep 
open large tracts of land for the buffalo to roam 
over. So long asin the exercise of this free 
democratic notion that every man in commu- 
nity may do just what he pleases, without any 
regard to his neighbors, we must expect to have 
our eyes pained ‘by the sight of these waste 
lands, because the owner will not fence them, 
and the man who would gladly plant them can- 
not affordto build a fence, and if he could it 
would probably be stolen for firewood ; and he 
cannot eultivate a hill of corn because Bill 
Sykes or Tom Smith has a cow that must 
run at large, getting her living, the owners 


‘ don’t care where, so that they get the milk.— 


That is why these lands lay waste and unpro- 
ductive. Itis owing to our foolish fashion of 
Jetting cows run at large 

Dr. Pecx.—To show the value of such waste 
land for cultivation, I will state a fact. A 
friend of mine owned five acres of land on 
Twenty-third street, which was occupied many 
years by a gardener who paid $300 a year rent 
for many years, and made money at that.—- 
Why should not all our vacant city lots be made 
equally productive? Simply for the reason 
stated by Mr. Robinson. Look around Brook- 
lyn, and see what vast tracts of vacant land 
are lying idle and unproductive. Why, Sir, 
we cannot raise a shrub or vine in our front 
yards with any ordinary fence, because some 
few individuals choose to keep goats—-a very 
worthless class of animals---which will mount 
the fence, or even porch, and eat up every 
green thing. It is not to be wondered at that 
such a state of society should be classed as bar- 
barous. Within sixty miles of Brooklyn there 
are 400,000 acres of idle land, all of which 
could be made productive—-and yet potatoes 
are $2 a bushel. 

A gentleman thought we had a law now 
against animals running at large. 

Dr. Pecx.——-Perhaps we have ; but if you 
should attempt to enforce it, you would be in 
danger of having your house burnt, such is the 
determination of many people to let animals 
run at large. There is no way but for the 
city authorities to be compelled by law to abate 
the nuisance. 

REMARKS. 

Letting animals run at large’ is of course a 
wasteful and unmannerly barbarism, but do you 
not see, gentlemen of the Farmers’ Club, that it is 
a part of asystrEmM—not an exception to the gen- 
eral social plan to be complained of particularly, 
but a genuine manifestation of the present state of 
things? It is a manifestation of selfish individu- 
alism at the cost of the general interest, on a tan- 
gibly small scale, but is not different in principle, 
we apprehend, from that which rules generally in 
the ‘ mine and thine’ moyement of society, and by 
which most large fortunes are made. 


We have particularly noted the operation of 
this wasteful, destructive principle of individual- 
ism in the farming department. A man buys a 
farm, gets his titl: to the acres, and then he is at 
liberty to do as he pleases with it. Nomatter what 
may be its situation, or how his operations may 
affect his neighbors, no one has a right to inter- 
fere, and it would be considered simple imperti- 
nence for the surrounding population to attempt 
to direct him in the management of it. ‘It is my 
land,’ he says, ‘not yours; please to mind your 
own business.’ Now by the operation of this 
principle we are sure that whole regions are made 
to suffer, and so far asis in the power of man’s 
ownership are exposed to waste gnd ruin. For 
the truth is, God made the world as a beautiful 
whole, and not with reference to its being cut up in- 
to petty farms. The landscape cannot be partition- 
ed off to individuals ; it sweeps the whole horizon, 
and is made up of miles of connected scenery and 
the groupings of natural objects. So the sun and 
wind and water are not confinable to any boun- 
daries, but are intended to act with reference to 
the great area of the whole, 

Now it is evident that a selfish or ignorant man, 
if he can get absvlute possession of a portion of 
land, has it in his power to affect the relation of 
that portion to the neighboring parts in sucha 
way as to destroy the harmonious design of na- 
ture to an extent far beyond his own boundaries. 
He can cyt down the protecting forests, can drain 


reservoirs, divert streams, and mar the landscape 
in any way that may seem to be for his interest. 
within his enclosure, though by so doing he should 
damage his neighbors for miles around. 

We have an example sensibly reminding us of 
this in our location in the valley of Oneida Creek. 
The hills which bound the valley on the west were 
once covered with a noble growth of forest trees ; 
and evidently in view of the interest of the many 
cultivators of the valley, they should have been al- 
lowed to grow there as a natural protection from 
the sweeping lake winds, aa well as forming a 
pleasing feature in the landscape. But no; the 
lands were for sale, individual buyers were ready 
to purchase, wood was worth perhaps fifty cents 
a cord, and down go the trees, the value of which 
the proprietors put in their pockets and may 
have spent long ago. In place of the leafy glory 
of the former hill-top, the outline of the horizon 
now presents a raw and shaven aspect over which 
the wind can pour as over a dam. 

Again, the Oneida Creek was formed by nature 
as a breeding place for salmon; there were former- 
ly, we understand, an abundance of them in its wa- 
ters, affording a luxury of food to the dwellers on 
its banks. But some enterprising individual 
having discovered a water-privilege on Black Riv- 
er, which forms its outlet into Lake Ontario; 
bought the location, put up his private dam, and 
there was the end of salmon fishing for all the in- 
habitants above. A large portion of Connecticut 
river, and doubtless of other streams, have been 
shut off from shad in the same way. 

As acure for the social anarchy of which 
these are only specimens, we must go to the bot- 
tom of the case, and attack the ground principle, 
selfishness, and its first fruit, the whole relation 
of mine and thine. Moralists and philosophers 
have been wont to exalt this relation as the very 
foundation of society; and true it is of the social 
state whick breeds war and slavery, intemperance, 
waste, poverty andruin for a large part of the race. 
But the proper name for such a state is social anar- 
chy. It can be demonstrated that the support of 
this selfish individualism costs more thanall other 
things besides, and is the only bar to universal 
plenty. Abolish selfishness—introduce Commu- 
nism—raise society to the point where all the in- 
terests of individuals are palpably one, and the 
poor man’s cow will be taken out of the road— 
the great waste-gate will be stopped. 

From the London Weekly Chronicle. 
Marriet Beecher Stowe. 

The following extracts from a letter address- 
ed by Mrs. Stowe to a friend in this country, 
in answer to an inquiry for some particulars of 
her early life, give an account of the origin of 
the world-renowned ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’°— 
After a playful description of her personal ap- 
pearance——an account of her marriage with 
Professor Stowe, at the age of twenty-five— 
her settlement at Lane Seminary, near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the increase of her family, she 
says :— 

The most beautiful of these (her children) 
and the most beloved, lies buried near my Cin- 
cinnati residence. It was at his'dying hed, 
and at his grave, that I learnt what a poor 
slave-mother may feel when her child is torn 
trom her. In the depths of my sorrow, which 
seemed to me immeasurable, it was my only 
prayer to God that such anguish might not be 
suffered in vain. 7 

There were circumstances connected with 
this child’s death of such peculiar bitterness—— 
of what mightseem almost cruel suffering— 
that I felt I could never be consoled for it, 
unless it should appear that the crushing of my 
own heart might enable me to work out some 
great good to others. 

His death took place during the cholera sum- 
mer, when in a circle of five miles around me 
nine thousand were buried—a mortality which 
I have never heard exéceded anywhere. 

My husband, in feeble health, was obliged 
to be absent the whole time, and I had sole 
charge of a family of fifteen persons. He 
could not return to me, because I would not 
meee it ; for in many instances where parents 

ad returned from a distance to their families 
and the infected atmosphere, the result had 
been sudden death, and the physicians warned 
me that if he returned, it would be only to die. 
My poor Charlie died for want of timely medi- 
cal aid ; for, in the universal confusion and 
despair that prevailed, it was often impossible 
to obtain assistance till it was too late. — 

I allude to this berenvement, because FE be- 
lieve that much that is in ‘ Ungle Tom’s Cabin’ 
had its root in the awful scenes and bitter sor- 
rows of that summer. It has left now, I trust, 
no trace in my mind, except deep compas- 





sion for the sorrowful, , especially for moth- 





ers who are separated from their children. 

During long years of struggling with poverty, 
sickness, and a hot, debilitating climate, my 
children grew up around me. The nursery 
and kitchen were my principal fields of labor. 
Some of my friends, pitying my toils, sent 
some of my sketches to certain liberally-paying 
annuals, with my name. With the first money 
that I earned this way I bought a feather-bed ! 
For, as I had married into poverty, and with- 
out a dowry, and as my husband had only a 
large library of books, and a great deal of 
learning, this bed and pillows were thought on 
the whole the most profitable investment. 

I now thought I had discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and when a new carpet or mat- 
trass was needed, or when at the close of the 
year it began to be evident that my family ac- 
counts, like Dora’s, ‘ wouldn’t add up,’ then I 
used to say to my faithful friend and factotum, 
Anna, who shared all my joys and sorrows, 
‘Now, if you’ll keep the babies quiet, and at- 
tend to all the things in the house for one day, 
[’'ll write a piece, and then we shall be out of 
the serape.? And soI became an authoress! 
Very modest at first, I do assure you, and re- 
monstrating very seriously with the friends who 
had thought it best to put my name to my pro- 
ductions, by way of getting up a reputation. 

* ¥ * * * * 


During my life at the West I lived two miles 
from the city of Cincinnati, in the country ; 
and domestic service, not always to be found 
in the city, is next to impossible to be obtained 
in the country, even by those who are willing 
to give the highest wages. So what was to be 
expected of poor me, who had very little of 
this world’s good to offer? Had it not been 
for my inseparable friend Anna, a noble-heart- 
ed English girl, who landed on our American 
shores in destitution and sorrow, and who clave 
unto me as Ruth unto Naomi, [ had never 
lived through all the toil which this uncertainty 
and absolute want of domestic service imposed 
upon me. You may imagine, therefore, how 
glad I was, when about a dozen families of lib- 
erated negroes came and settled in our vicinity. 
They became my favorite resorts in cases of 
emergency. 

If anybody wants to have a black face look 
handsome, let them be left as T have been—in 
feeble health, in oppressive hot weather, with 
a sick baby in arms, and two or three other 
little ones in the nursery, and not a single ser- 
vant in the whole house to doa single turn. 
And then, if they should sce any good Aunt 
Frankie coming in, with her honest bluff, black 
face, her long, strong arms, her chest as big 
and stout as a barrel, and her hilarious, hearty 
laugh—perfeetly delighted to take one’s wash- 
ing and do itat a fair price, they would appre- 
ciate the beauty of black people. 

My cook, poor Eliza, was a regular epitome 
of slave life in herself; fat, easy, gentle, lov- 
ing and lovable; always calling my modest 
house ‘ The Place,’ as if it had been a planta- 
tion with seven hundred hands on it. Her way 
of arranging her kitchen was at first like Di- 
nah’s, though she imbibed our ideas more rap- 
idly, and seemed more ready to listen to my 
suggestions than did that dignitary. She had 
lived through the whole sad story of a Virginia- 
raised slave’s life. She must have been in her 
youth a very handsome mullatto girl. Her 
voice was sweet, her manners refined and 
agreeable. She was raised in a good family as 
nurse and sempsiress. 

When the family became embarrassed, she 
was suddenly sold to be sent to a plantation in 
Louisiana. She has often told me how, with- 
out any warning, she was forced into a carriage, 
and saw her little mistress screaming and stretch- 
ing her arms from the window towards her as 
she was driven away. She has told me of 
scenes on the Louisiana plantations, and how 
she has often been out in the night by stealth, 
ministering to poor slaves who have been man- 
gled or lacerated by the whip. From Louisiana 
she was sold into Kentucky, and her last mas- 
ter was the father of all her children. On 
this point she always maintained a delicacy and 
reserve which, though it is not at all uncommon 
among slave women, appears to me remarkable. 

She always called her master her husband, 
and spoke of him with the same apparent feel- 
ing with which any woman regards her hus- 
band; and it was not till after she had lived 
with me some years that I discovered accident- 
ally the real nature of the relation. I shall 
never forget how sorry I felt for her, nor my 
feclings at her humble apology-—t You know, 
Mrs. Stowe, slave women can’t help them- 
selves.? She had two very pretty quadroon 
daughters, with beautifull hair and eyes-~ 
interesting children, whom I had instructed in 
the family school with my children. 

Time won!d fail to tel! you all 1 have learn- 
ed incidentally of the slave system, in the his- 
tory of various slaves who came into my family, 
and of the workings of the underground rail- 
road, which I may say ran through my barn. 





We shall be paid for it. 

‘ What a beautiful spring morning,’ said I to 
a friend, as I met him in my customary early 
walk, an hour ago. ‘ Yes,’ was his reply, ‘ bu 
we shall be paid for it.? understood him per- 
fectly. Ihave heard it a thousand times, in 
a lovely day like this, ‘We shall be paid for it.’ 
His meaning was, we shall have cold and back- 
ward weather yet, in proportion to these pleas. 
ant mornings, so early in the season. It ma 
be so; but why should’nt we enjoy every day 
God is pleased to send us, and be thankful for 
it instead of losing half the blessing in antici- 
pating wnpropitious changes. Whether we 
think of it or not, it is virtually murmuring at 
providence for not giving such weather as we 
should like all the year round. 

What folly, ‘what ingratitude, to deprive 
ourselves of the pleasure which a bright vernal 
sun offers to us, by thinking of a cold driving 
north-easter, which may or may not come to 
pay for it. But this is the way with half the 
world. Every fine day is a ‘ weather breeder.? 
It is hatching a storm. And this chilling an- 
ticipation detracts just so much from the pres- 
ent enjoyment. 

If this were all, it would be a considerable 
drawback upon the sum total of one’s happiness 
in life. But those who indulge themselves in 
‘ prophesying evil’ of the weather, are sure to 
make themselves unhappy by murmuring at the 
change when it comes. Let the weather be 


what it will, it is objectionable, either ia posi- ; 


tive discomfort or by anticipation. How differ- 
ent from the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.— 
‘ To-morrow will be just such weather as I like, 
because it will be just such as my heavenly 
Father pleases to send.’"— Dr. Humphrey. 





Pope’s Skull. 

William Howitt says the skull of Pore is now 
in the private collection of a phrenologist.— 
The manner in which it was obtained is said to 
have been this :—On some occasion of alteration 
in the church, or burial of some one in the 
same spot, the coffin of Pope was disiuterred 
and opened to see the state of the remains.— 
By a bribe to the sexton of the time, possession 
of the skull was obtained for the night, and 
another skull was returned instead of it. Fifty 
pounds were paid to manage and carry through 
this transaction. Be this as it may, the skull 
of Pope figures in a private museum. 

The lamented Spurznem, who died in 
Boston, and was buried in Mount Auburn, gave 
his skull, for the benefit of'science. It is now 
in the keeping of a physician, one of the officers 
of the Phrenological Society. 

Inquiry will be made by future generations, 
for the skulls of Washington, Franklin, Web- 
ster, Astor, Girard, and those of other master 
minds. We have a very large collection of the 
skulls of murderers, who have been executed, 
and of soldiers killed on battle-fields, also of 
Indians, Africans, Egyptians, Chinese, and 
Cannibals, but we have only a few from the 
higher class of minds, such as Reformers, States- 
men, Scholars, &¢. Of these we havé hun- 
dreds of casts, and busts, from living heads, 
but not their skulls. 

What a treasure it would be, if some plan 
could be devised, by which these leading ‘ types’ 
could be preserved as specimens, for ‘scientific 
purposes.——Phrenological Journal. 





The World’s Centre. 

London, as de Quincey has well said, is more 
than a city—if is, like Rome in her glory, an Em- 
pire—the Commercial, as Rome was long the Po- 
litical, metropolis of the world. Other cities are 
commercially important cr trivial only as they are 
related or auxiliary to this. Under the canopy 
of yellow fog that covers like a blanket the dis- 
trict stretching some six miles in every direction 
from Temple Bar or Charring Cross, is gathered 
more wealth, more intellectual force, more com- 
mercial activity, than any thousand square miles 
beside. A meeting of halfa dozen plain citizens 
in a dingy back room in the city decides on a 
step which shall give new life to the industry of 
a province in Central Asia or an island in the 
Pacific. Mexican mines are worked or deserted, 
oceans are traversed in quest of islands of guano 
or beds of pearls, as a few long heads laid quietly to- 
gether m London see fit to direct. Here dwells the 
great heart whose pulsations are felt and obeyed 
in China or Australia, Egypt and Brazil, and whose 
life-giving currents are constantly returning to 
enrich their source and augment its power. And 
thus, vast as 1t already is, London still grows, 
by virtue of the momentum she long ago acquired, 
and of the fact that no railroad can be constructed, 
no obstacle to continuous navigation removed, 
no mine opened, no clearing made, in any part 
of the world, which will not increase her trade 
and prosperity.—H. Greeley. 


Co Correspondents. 
J. J. F., Bergen, N, J.—By consulting Mr. Cragin, now in 


Nowark, perhaps you will get a satisfactory answer to your 
inquiries. 














LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—C. W. 
Snyder; H. Close; E. Chynoweth; 8. Field. 
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